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had seized the diplomatic initiative so as to be prepared for any
eventuality. The Japanese victory over Russia was certainly
the least probable of any; yet it happened, and it deprived
France of her reinsurance against Germany. In 1905, after
the collapse of the imperial armies in the field, Russia experi-
enced a revolutionary convulsion, and Count Schlieffen, chief of
the German staff, at once proposed that Germany should force
a war on France. Now, he argued, was the time for testing
and possibly breaking the new Franco-British entente. The
diplomatic offensive opened when the Kaiser went to Tangier.
Shortly afterwards the French were forced, under the threat of
war, to accept the resignation of Delcasse and the summoning
of a conference at Algeciras. But that was not, as intended,
the end of the entente. It was the beginning of the unwritten
Anglo-French alliance which was to destroy imperial Germany.
Lord Lansdowne, the titular negotiator of the official entente,
had been succeeded by Sir Edward Grey, who gave the fullest
diplomatic support to the French claims at the Algeciras Con-
ference. The result was a very Pyrrhic victory for German
diplomacy. Her right to be consulted about North Africa was
theoretically recognized but practically rejected.

Germany had, indeed, appeared at Algeciras in 1906 in the
role so often adopted at more recent conferences by this country.
What Germany objected to had already been done and could
only be undone by war. Historical forces were ranged against
her and all she could do was to put her signature to an agree-
ment embodying the substance of the fait accompli. She was
not ready for war against England, nor had the diplomatic
background been prepared. No effective forces were marshalled
in her support. All she was able to secure was a secret clause
recognizing certain rights for her Italian ally to a sphere of
influence south-east of Egypt (a clause which we forgot twenty-
five years later) and the creation of an international zone at
Tangier. Had Great Britain wavered in her support of France,
Germany would have put the famous Schlieffen plan into
operation, France would have been defeated, and Germany
installed in the Channel ports. The situation of midsummer
1940 would have developed in the spring of 1906. This sinister
development had not been frustrated 'by speeches, but by the